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unrimed trochaic tetrameter, rounded off by a quatrain (abab) 
It might be interesting to examine the relation of rime to subject 
matter in this work. 

Since Der Stern des Bundes George has published, as far as I 
know, only the volume Der Krieg (Berlin, 1917), which I have 
not yet seen. 

Harvard University. TAYLOR STARCK. 



A Letter to Richardson from Edward Young 

A curious inaccuracy in Mrs. Barbauld's editing of the Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Richardson (London, 1804) is made evident 
by what is apparently the original of a letter from Edward Young 
to Richardson, preserved in the library of Wellesley College. 
Dated " Ap. 9. 1751/' the first half of the letter is nearly identical 
with the first half of a letter Mrs. Barbauld reprints under date 
of April 30, 1758. The latter portions of the two letters are quite 
dissimilar. 

The autograph letter in the Wellesley College collection reads 
as follows : 
Dear Sr 

I gratefully accept ye Kind Offer you made me of being under yr. Roof 
for some days while I transact an Affair in Town. I shall be with you 
on Moonday next, God willing. That God willing, who this moment sets 
a thousand Agents at work for my Sake, of wh. I know nothing, thogh 
they are all within me; & shd any one of ym cease to work, it wd prove 
my instant Death. I mean ye Animal Functions. You know how merry 
shd I make ye World, shd they hear me say, — ■" If it please God, I will 
rise from my Seat, — or, " I will open my Mouth " or, " if it please God 
I will set Pen to paper. &c: So Ignorant are our Wise ones both of God 
& Man. And now, Sr 1 wh is ye most respectable Being, a Monarch on his 
Throne, or a Beggar's Brat at ye Breast, whose Ignorance is not its Crime? 

You see I treat you very familiarly, by permitting every thought yt 
rises in my mind to run thro my Pen to ye Interruption of those Thoughts 
of yrs, for wh I hope ye World will soon be ye Better. Mrs Hallows salutes 
you and yrs. I am Dear Sr 

Yr much Obligd 

Humble Srvt 
Ap. 9. 1751. E Young 

The letter Mrs. Barbauld reprints (Correspondence, n, 48-9) is 
headed " April 30, 1758." Except for two slight verbal changes 
easily attributable to the carelessness of the copyist, this letter is 
identical with the Wellesley autograph letter to the end of the 

1 There is a line drawn through the words, " And now Sr." 
"The variations are as follows: In the printed letter the third sentence 
reads " has a thousand Agents at work " ; though in the autograph the 
word is not clear, I believe Young wrote sets instead of has. In the 
sentence, "So Ignorant are our Wise ones both of God and Man," Mrs. 
Berbauld omits both. 
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clause, " So Ignorant are our wise ones of God and Man." 2 From 
this point the printed letter concludes as follows : 

With the utmost freedom of a true friend to truth, and to me, favour 
me with the full opinion of the dedication to my sermon; for I am, my 
dear Sir, somewhat uneasy till I can determine myself about it, and my 
own judgment is at a loss. 

Is there any thing mean in what I say of myself, and my long service 
at Court? 

Is there impropriety, or too great length, in what follows about the 
army? 

Pray let me know your real sentiments. Or shall I take your silence 
as a tender way of your letting me know that you disapprove? 

Your truly affectionate 

E. Young. 

This latter portion of the letter is obviously related in content 
to a reply from Eichardson to Young following this in Mrs. 
Barbauld's collection {Correspondence, n, 50-51), dated "London, 
May 2, 1758." Young had evidently sent Eichardson the proof ol 
a sermon. In his letter Eichardson returns the proof, and com- 
ments especially, as requested, upon the matter of the dedication. 
He makes no mention of a visit from Young since April 30, and 
apparently has no immediate expectation of one, since he answers 
Young's questions quite fully, and sends the "best wishes and 
respects " of his family. The second half of the printed letter 
from Young appears, then, to be properly dated 1758 ; whereas the 
first half is chronologically out of place. The beginning would 
appear, therefore, to be that of an earlier letter substituted de- 
liberately or inadvertently by Mrs. Barbauld or her copyist. This 
earlier letter was presumably that of 1751 now in the Wellesley 
College Library. 

The lost beginning of the. later letter, we may surmise, contained 
Young's explanation of his intention to resume, after some years 
of neglect, his duties as chaplain for a month at Court. He also, 
presumably, commented upon his determination to print a special 
sermon for the occasion with a dedication to the king hinting once 
more at his hopes of preferment already too long delayed. It is 
regrettable that Young's statements to Eichardson concerning these 
matters can be only a matter of surmise based on the latter half 
of his letter and on Bichardson's reply. 3 

Faith in the authenticity of the Wellesley autograph letter, and 
in the correctness of its date, is supported by the following analysis 
of Young's handwriting made by the Keeper of the Manuscripts 
of the British Museum in response to inquiries from the Librarian 
of Wellesley College : 

" The letter has every appearance of being in the autograph of Edw. 
Young. The form of e is particularly characteristic, the old English 8 



3 In regard to this period of Young's career, with comment on the 
circumstances surrounding this letter see, Shelley, H. G., The Life and 
Letters of Edward Young (Boston, 1914^, pp. 246-47. 
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degenerating into a dot on the line with a disconnected curve lying on its 
back above. This e is found more carefully written in Young's letter to 
Mrs. Howard in Add. MS. 22626, f. 117 (cir. 1734), and in a very similar 
degenerate form in the letter to the Duke of Newcastle in Add. 32881, 
f. 293 (1758) and those to George Keate in Add. 30992, ff. 1, 2, (1760). 
Another point is the spelling of Monday as " Moonday " which occurs 
also in the letter to Mrs. Howard. If the letter is accepted as autograph, 
the date " Ap. 9. 1751," being clearly in the hand of the body of the letter, 
must be the correct one and the passage at the end beginning : " wh, is 
ye most respectable being " must be the original conclusion. The char- 
acter of the hand strongly favours the earlier date, for in 1758 Young was 
already ill and his hand had begun to shake, as appears from the letter to 
Newcastle. In 1760 his eyes were failing and the hand had still further 
degenerated. After 1761, on the evidence of the George Keate volume, 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Hallows, served as amanuensis. ... It is to be 
noted that Young had the habit of dating his letters in the bottom left- 
hand corner." 

The Forster Collection of Richardson's correspondence in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, does not contain 
any letters from Edward Young, the librarian states. Search of 
this correspondence for the years 1751-58 by a member of the 
library staff revealed no reference to the letter in the Wellesley 
collection. 

This one instance of the telescoping of two letters in date seven 
years apart suggests a more general inaccuracy in Mrs. Barbauld's 
editing, and makes more than ever desirable a fresh study of the 
Richardson correspondence in the Forster Collection. 

Helen Sard Hughes. 

Wellesley College. 
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Milton's Prosody, with a chapter on Accentual Verse and Notes, 
by Robert Bridges. Revised final edition (Oxford University 
Press, 1921. viii + 119 pp.). In a playful preface Mr. Bridges 
expresses the wish that the book could itself utter a vituperative 
prelude against its creator, for that would be welcome because of 
his " sense of justice and sport " and because it would " supply 
that first utility of a preface, which is to spare critics the labour 
of examining the book." This fancy would be disturbed by being 
linked with the serious history of the book. That recital is there- 
fore banished to a place "among the notes at the end." The 
"Note A to the preface" (pp. 113-114), concerning matters now 
declared "not fit for a preface" will therefore be accepted as 
representing a pardonable inconsistency with the writer's judgment 
of the appropriate purport of a preface shown in the edition of 
1901. 

As much of the history of the book as is now set down has 
points of special interest. That the author began to write on 



